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which it is guided in any direction at the will 
of the passenger, while a naked slave imparts 
motion, pushing behind with all his force. 
Next, attention may be drawn to an India- 
skinned individual, called a “‘conicophy,” who, 
instead of appearing bareheaded after the 
fashion of his countrymen, the hair turned up 
with a tortoise-shell comb d la Grecque, wears 
a blue velvet cap without vizor, having a sort 
of horn projecting forward from each side. 
A collarless surcoat of bluish cotton, with 
pantaloons of the same, and sharptoed slip- 
pers, make up the costume; but he has an 
ornament in each ear, consisting of half a 
dozen circles of rings, three or four inches in 


Columbo is placed on the western coast of | diameter, of fine gold wire, closely resembling 


Ceylon, in six degrees and fifty-seven minutes 


of north latitude, and in eighty degrees of 


longitude east from Greenwich. It is divided 
into two parts; one within the fort and the 
other outside of it, which is called the Pettah. 
The town within the fort is laid out regularly ; 
the streets are broad, Macadamized, and 
planted with the hibiscus, which affords a 
pleasant shade ; the houses are generally one 
story high, built in the Dutch style, with a 
porch or corridor in front, besides a paling, 
which encloses a small plot of grass or 
flowers. The Pettah is much of the same 
character, except that it is but little shaded, 
and the dwellings are of a more humble ap- 

arance. The fort is chiefly inhabited by 

uropeans; the Pettah, by natives and castes, 
originally from India and the neighbouring 
islands. In 1832, the population was 31,519, 
consisting of Europeans, Burghers, Malabars, 
Singhalese, and Moors, besides a few Malays, 
Chinese, Parsees, Caffres, and Patanys. And 
we may remark of the Asiatics, what cannot 
be universally said of Christian nations, that 
wherever they go, or settle, they preserve 
unchanged their customs and costumes, as 
well as their peculiarities of physiognomy, 
from generation to generation. ‘The reason’ 
of this appears to be, that their customs are 
more or less connected with their religious 
forms, to which they are in general bigoted 
adherents; and their costumes are typical of 


caste, the preservation and maintenance of 


which is, in their opinion, an imperative duty, 
admitting of no compromise; an@ therefore, 
the castes never igtermarry with each other. 


And hence it is, that most eastern towns of 


note present such various and interesting 
groups to the passing stranger. Besides the 
costumes already mentioned, we meet in the 
streets the degenerate Portuguese of moderate 
means, dressed in the fashion of his early an- 
cestors, seated in a small carriage having 
three low wheels; two behind, and one in 
the centre of the forepart of the vehicle, 
rigged like the fore-wheel of a velocipede, by 





a coil, depending to the shoulder. He has 
an enquiring look, and carries a book or a 
small packet of nicely folded white papers 
under the arm: one might detect in him, 
without question on the subject, the collector 
of bills, the dun by profession. Almost every 
public office, as well as mercantile house, has 
its conicophy to keep a look out fur the de- 
tail of its fiscal affairs. 

While you stop to gaze, when for the first 
time you meet in the street an elephant har- 
nessed to a cart, lazily swinging his great 
trunk from side to side, or flapping away the 
flies with his monstrous ears, as he trots 
along, under the guidance of a naked Indian 
perched over his fore shoulders, you will find 
yourself surrounded, after the passing of the 
show, by a dozen Moors in cotton shirts or 
naked, except the kummerband, offering for 
sale jewelry of all sorts, gems set and not set ; 
some genuine, and others fair sophistications 
in glass. 

The first salutation, in short, sharp, clipped 
yet respectful tones, is, ‘‘ Master, want buy 
water sapphire !—blue sapphire me got—very 
fine.” He is interrupted by a second, “ Moo- 
ney stone, master, no buy ’—fine mooney 
stone me got.” A third breaks in, “ Master, 
starry stone, no buy !—me got cat’s eye.” 
While these are exhibiting their wares and 
flashing them in the sunshine before your 
eyes, another pulls you by the sleeve from 
behind, and with a look and gesture intended 
to enhance the importance of the communi- 
cation about to be made, says, “ Sare, me 
got ruby, aqua marine, cinnamon stone ;”— 
but he is cut short by another crying, “ To- 
paz—carmagorin, (from the Scotish, cairn- 
gorum :) no want buy, my master?” The in- 
stant, however, you manifest the slightest 
inclination to purchase by taking a stone in 
hand to examine, all except him to whom it 
may belong, stand back and silently await 
the result. You now ask the price and the 
jeweller answers, “ Me no say master; me 
poor Moorman—master, see good stone— 


master, know good stone, have good price— 
what master give.” 

Not feeling confidence perhaps in your 
knowledge of the article, you insist upon his 
naming a price. After some hesitation, and 
bestowing a good deal of superabundant praise 
on the stone, displaying it at the same time 


in the most advantageous manner, the vender 
of 


“Gems from the mountain and pearls of the ocean,” 


whispers, “ Fifty dollar, very cheap.” Then, 
unless you be what they term a “ griffin” or 
greenhorn, you will be careful what offer you 
make, for “ you must do as chapmen do, dis- 
praise the thing you mean to buy,” or you 
will probably pay dear for your whistle. 
Were you to offer one fourth of the price 
named, you would very often pay ten dollars 
for a jewel not worth one, the vender putting 
it into your hand, with an air of one sacri- 
ficing his wares, saying, “Take, master, 
take.” Therefore, gentle reader, should you 
ever visit Columbo, let me say to thee, 
Apunta omd. But if the first stone do not 
please you, the same individual draws forth 
from the folds of his kummerband another of 
more brilliant aspect, and puts it into your 
hand, with an air which says, “There’s a 
gem for you,”—and so on till he has dis- 
played the whole stock. Then the others 
importune you to look at the contents of their 
kummerband folds; and there is no getting 
rid of them, except by offering a very trifling 
sum for a valuable gem; then away they go 
in disgust, but it is only to meet you again 
in an hour, at another turn of the street. 

Every day, while at Columbo, several of 
the tribe came on board in dhonies to sell 
jewelry and collections of shells, mostly from 
Trincomalee, very nicely arranged in baskets 
woven of palm leaves. Some brought uncut 
stones; others, knife-handles and snuff-boxes, 
made of elephant’s teeth (not tusks), which 
were to us novel and very pretty, from the 
wavy alternation of the osseous strata, which 
are white and of a deep king’s yellow; others, 
again, offered gold chains, resembling in their 
fabric those made in Panama; and rose chains, 
made of very pure gold, in small square chased 
links, after the fashion of those of Manilla; but 
it was necéssary to be always on the alert, or 
they would palm upon you gold ornaments— 
“pure gold, all same, same make copper 
pans.” Indeed, some on board made wonder- 
ful bargains, and discovered when it was too 
late, that their jewels were of some base 
metal nicely gilded. 

Among the most admired gems, were the 
moonstone, a fine species of feldspar; the 
cat’s eye, which is greenish gray, traversed 
by an opalescent streak of light, said to 
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depend upon minute fibres of asbestos con- 
tained in its composition; when this ray is 
perfect, the stone brings a great price. Cor- 
diner states, that they have been sold in Eng- 
land even as high as £150 each. But the 
most singular is the star-stone, a variety of 
sapphire of grayish blue colour, which, when 
subjected to a strong light, presents a star 
composed of six delicate white rays, turn it 
whatever way you may. Amethyst of every 
variety of hue was offered for sale. 

In a ride through the Pettah, we stopped 
one day to witness the labours of the jewel- 
lers, or rather lapidaries. They sit under a 
veranda or shed, in front of the house, squat- 
ted on their heels behind a rude lath, raised 
a few inches from the ground. On the end 
of its circle there is a round plate of iron or 
steel, about eight inches in diameter, placed 
vertically ; which is made to revolve back- 
wards and forwards by a drill-bow about four 
feet long, made of bamboo, and worked by 
the right hand, while the left applies the 
stone to be cut, held tightly between the 
finger and thumb, against the wheel. A sort 
of emery, or finely powdered sapphire of 
coarse quality, moistened with water, is the 
only intermediate substance used in cutting 
the stone. One of the lapidaries, who 
seemed to be indifferently honest, told me, 
that what are called “‘ Ceylon diamonds,” are 
made of a species of tourmalin which is boiled 
for some time in cocoanut oil, before being 
cut, to make it perfectly transparent. A gen- 
tleman of the ship saw one of these jewellers 
manufacturing water-sapphire from the frag- 
ments of a decanter and a glass fruit bowl. 

Among those things which the stranger 
anticipates most on going to Columbo, is the 
pleasure of visiting what are termed the cin- 
namon gardens. The very name makes one 
think of Ceylon’s “ spicy breezes,”—of flowers 
—of beautiful walks, and of balmy airs redo- 
lent of fragrant odours; but it is all a pious 
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would accom me, to breakfast with him 
the next day at Bagatelle, the name of his 
garden, and, lest I should forget the direc- 
tion, requested the librarian to write the ad- 
dress for me, saying, “ However, any body 
can tell you where the former commissary 
general lives; it is about four miles from 
town.” Circumstances prevented us from 
taking advantage of the invitation for that 
day, but we did not fail to visit several times 
what is considered to be the best cinnamon 
garden, under private cultivation, in the 
neighbourhood ; and I am sure we shall long 
remember the cordial welcome, the unaffected 
hospitality and kind attentions extended to us 
on these occasions, by Mr. L————, and the 
ladies of his amiable and numerous family. 
About ten o’clock, one morning, we mus- 
tered a party of six or eight, and hired a 
‘“‘ bandy,” sometimes termed a palanquin car- 
riage, a long-bodied vehicle set on low wheels, 
capable of accommodating four passengers. 
‘The driver—a more appropriate name would 
be, leader—holds the head of the horse by a 
single rein a foot or two long, and trots along 
beside him the whole way. This personage 
is usually attired in a cotton jacket and kum- 
merband, or only in a kummerband ; he keeps 
his body straight, holds his shoulders back, 
and does not swing his arms; and it is a sub- 
ject of admiration, the speed and ease at 
which he travels six or eight miles, appa- 
rently at the end of the journey no more fa- 
tigued than his horse. ‘These drivers excel 
the same class of people one sees at Bombay. 
Our party being accommodated in a bandy 
and a part of Mr. L————’s carriage, drove 
out of the fort at the Galle gate, crossed the 
esplanade and race-ground, a distance of 
about a mile, and then found the road run- 
ning through forests or groves of cocoanuts, 
beneath the shade of which were seen the 
white huts of the Ceylonese, as well as the 
bungalows and gardens of the English resi- 


imposition palmed upon us by an idle race of | dents, who were named to me by Mr. 


people, called poets. “ Spicy breezes!” Such 
breezes never swept the olfactories of any 
man, any where, unless they were wafted 
from some grocer’s shop or cook’s pantry. It 
is a commonplace remark, by all new comers 
to hot countries, “‘ that though the flowers be 
brilliant in colour, they are almost destitute 
of smell.” The heat seems to be so great, 
that the essential oil, upon which the odour 
depends, is dissipated so rapidly, that it can- 
not accumulate in sufficient quantity to im- 
part its peculiar fragrance to the flower; and 
the same is true of ‘tropical fruits general y. 
I have met with nothing under the sun’s track, 
either in the east or west, comparable in this 
respect to our own forests, at the season when 


the magnolia “‘ may be scented afar off;” and | neatly arranged. Children, up to the age of 


as we passed along. The road is level, Mac- 
adamized, and, during the greater part of the 
day, completely shaded ; it lies about half a 
mile from the sea, a glimpse of which is now 
and then caught through the alleys of tall- 
trunked trees. The natives were seen va- 
riously employed. Some were bearing water 
in jars, suspended from the end of a bamboo 
resting across the shoulders, and others were 
dispensing arrack from their little shops; but 
every where the women were the most in- 
dustrious, and engaged in the most laborious 
employments. ‘They wear a short, loose 
spencer or gown, which falls to the waist, 
while the lower part of the person is clothed 
in numerous folds of coloured cotton, quite 


why travellers have lent their aid and sanc-| eight or ten years, go entirely naked, and are 


tion to poets in upholding and spreading the 
idea of Ceylon’s, or any other land’s “ spicy 
breezes,” I am at a loss to imagine. 

While turning over some gazettes at the 





very numerous; indeed, my companion, who 
has twenty-four children by his present wife, 
expressed the opinion that the climate is re- 
markably favourable to increase, both in the 


Columbo Library, on the day of our arrival,| animal and vegetable kingdoms. Now and 


I was addressed very politely by an elderly 
gentleman, who discovering me to be a stran- 
ger, introduced himself, and at the same time 


then we met a Boudhist priest, distinguished 
by his closely shorn head and eyebrows, and 
yellow robe cast about his person in such a 


invited me with as many of my messmates as | manner that the right arm and shoulder are 


left bare. A large banyan tree forms a sylvan 
arch over the road, some of its descending 
branches having taken root forty yards from 
the parent trunk, on the opposite side of the 
way. In short, the whole ride was so novel, 
so picturesque, and possessing at the same 
time a miniature-like neatness and regularity, 
that one cannot but be pleased: one of ‘our 
party declared, that he had never seen any 
thing so Eden-like, and that he felt himseif 
nearer paradise than he had ever done before. 
We alighted at the mansion of Mr. L——, 
and, after paying our respects to the ladies, 
were led through the cinnamon grounds; but 
there was no odour, no “ spicy breezes,” nor 
could we perceive any thing like a cinnamon 
smell, not even when the very bark, still at- 
tached to the stick, however, was put under 
our noses. At the season of cutting, I was 
told by Mr. L—— the odour was any thing 
but agreeable, bearing none of the spicy 
aroma upon which poets love to dwell. The 
leaves, however, which are from five to eight 
inches long, by about three broad, and of a 
dark shining green, when mature, emit a 
strong smell of cloves, if broken or rubbed in 
the hands. The cinnamon (the spice) is the 
true bark, outside of which there is a taste- 
less, cellular cuticle, which the cinnamon 
peeler scrapes off with his knife before he 
removes the spicy bark. Were it not for 
this cuticle, the essential oil might be evapo- 
rated by the heat of the climate, and leave 
but an inodorous, tasteless substance, instead 
of the aromatic which is so highly prized. 
“Garden, sir!” replied a midshipman, 
when asked how he liked the cinnamon gar- 
den—* garden, sir !—it is nothing but a wil- 
derness of green bushes and shrubs ;” and 
such, in fact, it is. ‘The cinnamon, when not 
interfered with, grows into a tree, twenty feet 
high, and eight or ten inches in diameter at 
the base of the trunk; but, when cultivated 
for the sake of its bark, it is not allowed to 
exceed eight or ten feet, with a diameter 
from one to two inches. The stalks, which 
shoot up in a cluster of eight or ten together, 
are cut once in about three years, close to 
the ground. On Mr. L——’s plantation the 
earth is accumulated around the roots, and, 
to retain the water, cocoanut husks are placed 
about them, which, in time, form an excellent 
compost. It is cultivated by suckers gene- 
rally, and sometimes from the seed, in which 
case, the young plants are kept in a nursery 
for a year or two, and then transplanted. Be- 
sides cinnamon and cinnamon oil, the plant 
yields, from its dark green leaves, a clove oil, 
which affords a very considerable profit. 
While the Dutch held the government of 
the island, only a fixed quantity of cinnamon 
was allowed to be grown, the policy being to 
get as large a money return for as small a 
quantity as possible; and it is stated, that 
when the crop was greater than the demand, 
at the established price, the surplus was 
burned. Private individuals were inhibited 
its cultivation; nor were they permitted to 
cut a branch of the plant, even if it grew 
wild upon their estates, under the barbarous 
penalty of losing a hand. 
Not the least interesting sight at Columbo 














is a very large elephant, employed every day 
io caisighneta great trees to the landing place, 
where he piles them carefully, by aid of his 
tusks and trunk, thus performing, iu a day, 
the work of twenty men. ‘The strength and 
sagacity of the animal are wonderful, every 
body knows; yet one cannot avoid expressing 
admiration when he sees him look from his 
small intelligent eye at a log, twenty or thirty 
feet long, and a foot or more in diameter, and 
then, taking it up in the middle, so that it 
will be accurately balanced across his tusks, 
carry it wherever directed. His driver is on 
excellent terms with him, and makes him 
perform a variety of tricks, such as holding 
out a foot by which to mount, &c. 
(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 


Remarks on the Opinion of the Supreme 
Court on the Rights of Coloured Persons 
in relation to Suffrage. 

(Continued from page 212.) 


“ Except for the word citizen which stands 
in the context also as a qualification, the af- 
firmance of the proposition that every one 
not a slave is to be accounted an elector, 
would extend the right of suffrage to aliens ; 
and to admit of any exception to the argu- 
ment, its force being derived from the sup- 
posed universality of the term, would destroy 
it. Once concede that there may be a free- 
man in one sense of it, who is not so in an- 
other, and the whole ground is surrendered.” 
But the word citizen is in the constitution, 
and therefore the constitution explains its 
own limitations. The freemen must be citi- 
zens, or they are not freemen in the sense 
wherein the term is there used. If this sec- 
tion of the constitution does not define the 
qualification of electors, why was it intro- 
duced? ‘To ascertain who are, and who are 
not, entitled to vote at elections, we have this 
article of the constitution for our guide. 
What it grants is granted, and what it ex- 
cepts is constitutionally excepted. The elec- 
tions are by the citizens, therefore foreigners, 
though freemen, are not entitled to the right 
of suffrage. Here is an exception to the uni- 
versality of the term; but it is an exception 
which is in the constitution, and not supplied 
by doubtful construction. The electors must 
be of the age of twenty-one years. Though 
citizens and freemen, it under that age they 
are not entitled to vote. Here is another ex- 
ception. The elector must have resided in 
the state two years next before the election, 
or he cannot vote. Here is another excep- 
tion. He must also have paid. within that 
time, a state or county tax, or hd is not enti- 
tled to the privilege of an elector. Here is 
another exception. But these exce»tions are 
pointed out in the article which prescribes 
who shall and who shall not be electors. It 
is nugatory to claim a greater extent for the 
term freeman than the constitution assigns it. 
And to infer that because there are exceptions 
plainly set down in the constitution to the 
universality of the term, there must be other 
exceptions to be supplied by construction, is 
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these exceptions furnishes an argument of no 
trivial character, against the admission of 
others, as it proves the care of the conven- 
tion to mark the limitations of the elective 
franchise, by unquestionable words, and not 
leave them to dubious construction. 

The important question, in what sense the 
convention of 1790 used the term freeman, 
might, I think, have been fairly answered by 
a reference to their own work. In the first 
article it is prescribed that an enumeration 
of the taxable inhabitants shall be made, and 
the number of representatives and senators in 
the different districts be adjusted according 
to the number of taxable inhabitants. No- 
thing is said in regard to the colour of these 
taxable inhabitants. There can be no doubt 
but it was intended they should all be repre- 
sented. When the manner of choosing repre- 
sentatives was to be settled, the priaciple of 
taxation was particularly regarded. The 
electors must be payers of taxes. But they 
must also be citizens, not foreigners; of the 
age of twenty-one years, not minors; free- 
men, not servants or slaves; and men, not 
women. In all these things nothing appears 
to indicate a distinction of rights dependent 
upon colour. The sense must be inferred, 
according to Judge Gibson, from the meaning 
which the word had acquired by use in public 
acts and legal proceedings, for the same rea- 
son that a dubious statute is to be expounded 
by usage. “The meaning of things spoken 
and written must be as hath been constantly 
received.” But where has it been proved 
that the word freeman had, up to that time, 
been constantly received as denoting a white 
man, to the exclusion of the coloured race? 
* On this principle it is difficult to discover 
how the word freeman, as used in previous 
public acts, could have been meant to include 
a coloured race.” ‘To make this difficulty 
available, he ought to have shown that the 
word had been generally or frequently used 
in a sense wherein coloured persons who were 
not slaves, could not be included; and that 
free coloured men were designated by a dif- 
ferent term. But in the act of 1780 we find 


it declared that the offences and crimes of 


negroes and mulattoes, as well slaves and 
servants, as freemen, shall be enquired of, &c. 
Here the word is evidently used to designate 
negroes and mulattoes, who were not slaves 
or servants. Again, in the same paragraph it 
is provided that a slave shall not be admitted 
to bear witness against a freeman. Has it 
ever been pretended that a slave can bear 
witness against a free coloured any more 
than against a free white man, in Pennsyl- 
vania? “ As well might it be supposed that 
the declaration of universal and unalienable 
freedom in both our constitutions, was meant 
to comprehend it. Nothing was ever more 
comprehensively predicated, and a practical 
enforcement of it would have liberated every 
slave in the state, yet mitigated slavery long 
continued to exist among us, in utter deroga- 
tion of it.” Now what is the meaning of this 
passage? The declaration of rights, copied 
by the convention, substantially, but not ver- 
batim, from the celebrated declaration of in- 


not very logical. Indeed, the expression of|dependence, proclaims the broad principle of | to the privation. Policy, not justice, demanded 
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the universal equality of man, and the inhe- 
rent right of all to the enjoyment of liberty 
and life. 
ably intended to stand as an indubitable and 
unchangeable truth, when the slavery of the 
coloured race, that lingering relict of barbar- 
ism and rapine, should be swept from our 
land. 
that our declaration of rights, or its precursor 
the declaration of independence, was intended 
to apply only to white men? What a con- 
temptible document would the congress of 
1776 have presented to the world, if they 
had expressly limited their declaration re- 
specting the inherent and unalienable rights 
of man, to those who were white. 
was no such limitation expressed or implied 
in either. 
was fearlessly announced in both. 
selfish and temporizing policy prevented the 
full and practical application of these princi- 
ples. 
and it was thought more safe and expedient 
to abolish it gradually, than to extirpate it at 
a blow. 


This declaration was unquestion- 


Will Judge Gibson risk the assertion, 


There 
The doctrine of inherent rights 
But a 


Slavery had gained a place among us, 


When our present constitution was 
formed, the slavery of the coloured race, that 


anomaly of American legislation, was melting 
away under the operation of the law of 1780; 


and if the convention did not pronounce its 
instantaneous extinction, they laid down a 
principle which must preclude its revival in 
Pennsylvania. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that the 
constitution of Massachusetts, formed simul- 
taneously with our abolition act, contains a 
declaration of rights very similar to ours; 
and that in the first action involving the right 
of a master, which came before the supreme 


judicial court, subsequent to the adoption of 


the constitution, the judges declared that by 
virtue of the first article of the declaration of 
rights, slavery no longer existed in the state. 
In Pennsylvania, about the year 1802, the 
case of negro Flora against J. Graisbury her 
master, was brought before the high court of 
errors and appeals, and argued on constitu- 
tional grounds. The judges, when the argu- 
ment was closed, gave their opinion, without 
assigning any reason for it, that Flora was a 
slave. Thus two legal tribunals, of high au- 
thority, having the same or similar constitu- 
tional articles to govern them, gave irrecon- 
cileable decisions. And this fact is easily 
explained by another. The number of slaves 
in Massachusetts was small, and therefore 
the interests and prejudices of the community 
did not prevent the judges there from giving 
a fair and candid exposition of the constitution. 

To infer from the continuance of mitigated 
slavery in Pennsylvania, long after the adop- 
tion of our present constitution, that the de- 
clarstion of rights was not designed to apply 
to the coloured race, appears to me a strange 
aberration of legal penetration. We have in 
this section a proposition which is simple and 
general. If true at all, its truth is as general 
as the proposition itself. It is a declaration 
of rights not of powers. There was then 
probably no one who denied the right, but the 
few whom a cruel system had stripped of 
their rights were stil, compelled to submit 











But were we even to admit an exception to 
the generality of its application, in order to 
establish the constitutionality of slavery, we 
certainly may limit the exception to those 
who were slaves. Now, there were, when 
this declaration was made, about six thousand 
five hundred free coloured persons, and three 
thousandyseven hundred slaves in the state. 
It is therefore apparent that the slavery of 
Pennsylvania, at that time, involved only 
about one third of its coloured population. 
The argument, that because one third of the 
coloured race in Pennsylvania were held in 
slavery, notwithstanding the general declara- 
tion of rights in favour of universal freedom, 
therefore the other two thirds who were ac- 
knowledged to be free, must not be allowed 
to vote, although they may possess the quali- 
fications of electors as laid down in the con- 
stitution, is certainly not very logical. But 
the practical inference that a coloured man 
is not a freeman in the sense of the conven- 
tion, although he is a freeman in law and in 
fact, because other coloured men were long 
held in slavery in utter derogation of the con- 
stitution, is worse than illogical. 

The judge seems to take it for granted 
that in the constitution of 1776, the clause 
relative to electors was applicable to white 
men only ; and hence infers that the conven- 
tion of 1790, by adopting the language of the 
former convention, indicated a corresponding 
application. ‘ Now, if the word freeman 
were not potent enough to admit a free negro 
to suffrage under the first constitution, it is 
difficult to discern a degree of magic in the 
intervening plan of emancipation, sufficient to 
give it adequate potency, in the apprehension 
of the convention under the second.” If he 
has produced any evidence that the word 
freeman was not potent enough to admit a 
free negro to suffrage under the constitution 
of 1776, it is to. be found, I suppose, in the 
disabilities to which the coloured race were 
subjected by the law of 1726; which law he 
tells us was in force till repealed by the act 
of 1780. The magic would therefore appear 
to have been in the law of 1726, and not in 
the plan of emancipation. But that law being 
repealed in 1780 the disabilities resulting 
from it would cease of course. 

The fact that the word white was prefixed 
to freeman in the original draft, and expunged 
upon the motion of Albert Gallatin, furnishes 
an argument which the judge appears at a 
loss to answer. The observation of Gallatin, 
to which he alludes, appears.to have been 
rather a stroke of wit, intended to show the 
ridiculousness of the thing, than a serious 
argument. He is said to have observed that 
he was not very white himself, and he did 
not know on which side of the ‘ine the judges 
of the elections would place him. As the 
judge very justly observes, we must take the 
sense of the convention from the consumma- 
tion of the act. Now as a majority of them 
voted for expunging the word white, they 
must have thought it objectionable ; but it is 
difficult to conceive any rational objection to 
the word, if in their opinion, the constitution 
would meah precisely the same thing without 


or was supposed to demand, their suspension. 
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it as with it. If they intended that none but 
white men should vote, the retention of the 
word would at least have prevented an am- 
biguity.. There was therefore, upon that 
hypothesis, a reason for keeping it in, but 
none for striking it-out. 

Let us now look at a few well known facts 
and try a supposition of our own. In the first 
place, it is well known that the contest with 
the mother country arose out of an attempt 
to tax the people of these then British colo- 
nies, by authority of a legislative assembly in 
which they were not represented. It was not 
the amount of the tax, which was objected to, 
but the authority by which it was laid. They 
claimed the right of being taxed by their 
own representatives only. In tne preamble 
to the act of 1780 the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania expressed the following sentiments. 
“We conceive that it is our duty, and we 
rejoice that it is in our power, to extend a 
portion of that freedom to others which has 
been extended to us. Weaned by a long 
course of experience, from those narrow pre- 
judices and partialities we had imbibed, we 
find our hearts enlarged with kindness and 
benevolence towards men of all conditions 
and nations.” By the provisions of that law, 
no slave could be added to the number then 
in the state; and therefore it was obvious 
that slavery must in a few years become ex- 
tinct in Pennsylvania. 

Suppose now that the convention of 1790 
having these facts before their eyes, expected 
the constitution to stand for ages, and were 
desirous to extend to the coloured race the 
right of being taxed, in common with white 
citizens, by their own representatives; what 
language can we, upon this supposition, ima- 
gine they wouid have used in fixing the cha- 
racter of electors? Is not the expression as it 
now stands in the constitution perfectly con- 
sistent with such a supposition? Would they 
not, on this supposition, have expunged the 
word white ? Would they not, in short, have 
made the constitution precisely as they did? 
But had they, on the other hand, designed to 
limit the rights of suffrage to white men, is 
it not probable that they would have left the 
word white in the constitution, so as to re- 
move all obscurity from their meaning ? 

If the word freeman has, in Pennsylvania, 
a legal definition, different from that assigned 
to it in common use, it must have acquired it 
by the laws. of 1682, which clearly explain 
what class of inhabitants should be deemed 
freemen in the province. ‘That description 
plainly includes the class, whom the advocates 
of negro suffrage consider as constitutional 
electors. If any disabilities have, since that 
time, been fixed upon the negro race, they 
must have been created by those laws, rela- 
tive to that class of our population, which 
were repealed by the abolition law of 1780. 
Hence, according to a well established princi- 
ple of law, those disabilities are become ex- 
tinct and the original right revived. 

“T have thought it fair to treat the ques- 
tion as it stands affected by our own muni- 
cipal regulations, without illustration from 
those of other states where the condition of 
the race has been stil] less favoured. Yet it 


is proper to say that the second section of 
the fourth article of the federal constitution 
presents an obstacle to the political freedom 
of the negro, which seems to be insuperable. 
It is to be remembered that citizenship, as 
well as freedom, is a constitutional qualifica- 
tion; and how it could be conferred so as to 
overbear the laws imposing countless disabili- 
ties on him in other states, is a problem of 
difficult solution. In this aspect, the question 
becomes one, not of intention but of power, so 
doubtful as to forbid the exercise of it.” The 
article alluded to is, The citizens of each state 
shail be entitled to all privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the several states. 

The argument of Judge Gibson, if I under- 
stand him, is this: The federal constitution 
guarantees to the citizens of each state, the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in all 
the states; but the laws of several states have 
imposed countless disabilities on the negro 
race, totally inconsistent with the rights of 
citizenship, and we have not the power of se- 
curing the coloured inhabitants of Pennsyl- 
vania, in case of their removing to other 
states, or travelling in them, from the opera- 
tion of those unequal laws, therefore the co- 
loured inhabitants of Pennsylvania, while they 
remain in the state, cannot be considered as 
citizens. If I have done any injustice. to the 
argument of the learned judge, it was unin- 
tentional. And if any of my readers should 
be convinced by this reasoning, that negroes 
are not citizens, or cannot be citizens, in this 
state, it will be needless to disturb their be- 
lief. It is, however, rather humiliating to a 
Pennsylvanian, to find it announced, from the 
bench of the supreme court, that we are not 
at liberty to adjust the rights of citizenship 
among ourselves without being limited and 
restrained by the slaveholding legislatures of 
the south; that we cannot extend to the free 
eoloured inhabitants of our state the rights 
which our fathers demanded at the cannon’s 
mouth of the British government, unless the 
people of the south shall choose so to modify 
their laws, as to secure the rights of humanity 
to all classes and colours among them. 

It is a fortunate circumstance for Pennsyl- 
vania, that the discovery of our subserviency 
to southern legislation was not made sixty 
years ago, or it might perhaps have appeared 
that we had no right to abolish slavery in 
this state, without the consent of our sister 
states. The danger to which persons and 
property ia other states would be exposed by 
the example, might have been urged upon us; 
and the inhabitants of Pennsylvania have been, 
at this day, staggering under the burden of a 
slave population ; and cherishing as a right 
what they, in their hearts, detested as a moral 
and political evil. 

For some time previous to the war of 1812, 
it was commonly understood that the British 
officers were in the practice of impressing 
native American seamen to serve in their 
ships of war. Now inasmuch as it was found 
nearly impracticable to prevent this encroach- 
ment upon the rights of American citizens, 
what a pity it is that congress, or the cabinet 
at Washington, did not take counsel of Judge 
Gibson, and learn that the question was not 
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one of right but of power so doubtful as to 

lude its exercise. By gravely concluding 
that seamen, though white, born in the Uni- 
ted States, and sailing under American pro- 
tections, were nevertheless not citizens of the 
United States, because the British officers 
compelled some of them to serve against a 
nation with whom we were at peace; a very 
troublesome and exciting question might have 
been settled in a suinmary manner, The 
arguinent, it appears to me, would have been 
the same in principle as that advanced by 
Judge Gibson. The difference in the applica- 
tion would have been this. The conduct of 
the aggressors in the case of the seamen 
could not be effectually controlled without a 
resort to arms; but the case of the coloured 
citizens might probably be reached by the 
laws of the Union. 

The doctrine which is certainly implied, if 
not directly expressed, in the last quotation 
from Judge Gibson’s opinion, is one of greater 
extent and importance than the question of 
suffrage. It is probably a matter of little 
practical moment to the coloured race in 
Pennsylvania whether they are at liberty to 
vote at elections or not. But their rights of 
citizenship are of great importance. And 
those rights are implicitly if not explicitly 
denied in the opinion before us. The mo- 
mentous discovery that free coloured persons 
are not citizens, appears to be due to Andrew 
T. Judson, Esq. of Connecticut. As the peo- 
ple of Canterbury were greatly alarmed at 
the prospect of having a boarding school es- 
tablished in their vicinity, for the education 
of coloured girls, they procured a law, termed 
the Connecticut black act, to prevent the evil; 
a law which was obviously unconstitutional if 
the negroes were citizens. The discovery 
was therefore required to support the mea- 
sures of those who thought the people of 
Connecticut would be ruined, in case Prudence 
Crandall should be permitted to teach coloured 
girls, reading, writing, geography, and sacred 
music. It is true that Judge Dagget gave his 
official opinion that they were not citizens. 
But we need not be surprised at this, when 
we consider the circumstances of the case. If 
he could have got through the trial, as the 
judges of the high court of errors and appeals 
are supposed to have done, without giving 
any reasons for his opinion, he would have 
acted prudently to withhold them; for the 
world would then have given him credit for 
some reasons, but having submitted his rea- 
sons to the public, they turn out when ex- 
amined, to be so weak, and to.exhibit so little 
examination, as to excite surprise that nothing 
more plausible could be advanced on the sub- 
ject. And now Judge Gibson advocates the 
same doctrine, because we cannot compel the 
people of the south to accord to the free peo- 
ple of colour from the north the rights which 
citizenship confers. 

A brief historical notice of the clause in 
the constitution, which he thinks excludes 
the whole coloured race from the character 
of citizens, may probably illustrate the argu- 


ment of the learned judge. By the fourth of| they were citizens of the United States. 


the articles of confederation agreed upon in 
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of these states shall be entitled to all the| might be necessary to prevent free negroes 
privileges and immunities of free citizens in| and mulattoes from coming to settle in the 
the several states. While these articles were | state, under any pretext whatever. The legis- 
under consideration, the delegates from South | lature of New York in reference to this pro- 
Carolina moved, in behalf of their state, to| vision, in the autumn of 1920, “ Resolved, if 
insert the word white, between free and in-| the provisions contained in any proposed con- 
habitants. The votes, being by states, were | stitution of a new state deny to any citizen of 
ayes, two states, nays, eight states. One| the existing states the privileges and immuni- 
state divided. At that time all the states|ties of citizens of such new state, that such 
tolerated slavery, yet the revolutionary con- | proposed constitution should not be accepted 
gress decided, by an overwhelming majority, | or confirmed ; the same, in the opinion of the 
that free negroes should be entitled to all the | legislature, being void by the constitution of 
privileges and immunities of free citizens in| the United States.” The constitution being 
the several states. The present constitution | submitted to congress, the article excluding 
was adopted between nine and ten years} coloured citizens was deemed, by the house 
after this decision, and the clause was copied | of representatives, a violation of the national 
into it with a few verbal alterations. It is|compact, and that body refused to receive 
fair to presume that the meaning of this} Missouri into the Union. A compromise was 
clause was not changed by its transfer from | at last agreed to, and congress admitted Mis- 
the articles of confederation to the new con- | souri oo the express condition that the offen- 
stitution. Its meaning in the former was| sive clause should never authorize any law by 
settled by a vote of eight states against two.| which any citizen of any of the states should 
No words were introduced to exclude the| be excluded from the enjoyment of any of the 
free coloured race ; and none were expunged | privileges and immunities to which such citi- 
by which they can be supposed to be excluded. | zen is entitled by the constitution of the Uni- 
No desire was manifested at the time to ex-| ted States; and that the legislature of Mis- 
clude them from citizenship; and in the de-|souri should, by a solemn act, declare their 
bates respecting the adoption of the new|assent to this condition. The legislature 
constitution, it does not appear that their ex-| passed the act required, and thereupon the 
clusion was considered as a part of its provi-| state became a member of the Union. 
sions. For upwards of forty years after the| The attempt to divest the coloured race of 
adoption of this constitution no apprehension | their citizenship, is the more alarming as it 
was entertained that the free blacks were | affects their title to real estate. By an esti- 
divested of the rights of citizenship, which| mate recently made from authentic docu- 
they enjoyed under the confederation. The} ments, it appears that the coloured inhabit- 
doctrine was advanced, as a kind of forlorn | ants of Philadelphia possess real estate to the 
hope, in a desperate case. But the discovery | value of from five to six hundred thousand 
has come too late. The cotemporary exposi-| dollars. In the city of New York, real estate 
tion of the term citizen has fixed its applica-| valued at fifty thousand dollars was not long 
tion. ago devised to a free coloured man. If they 
The act of congress of 1792, for organizing |are now to be divested of citizenship, and 
the militia, provides for the enrollment of| rendered incapable of holding real property, 
free white male citizens. Implying of course| may we not charge it upon their white op- 
that there were citizens who were not white,|pressors if they should become as idle and 
as well as citizens who were not males, An/| worthless as their greatest enemies are ac- 
act of congress of 1803, prohibits masters and | castomed to represent them? 
captains of vessels from bringing into any| The point adjudged, is that coloured men 
port, &c. where the laws of the state prohibit|are not entitled to the elective franchise. 
the importation, any negro, mulatto, or other | The opinion that they are not citizens is but 
person of colour, not being a native, a citizen| obscurely expressed. It is, however, ex- 
or registered seaman of the United States, &c. | pressed with sufficient clearness to enable a 
The constitution of the state of New York | judge of one of our inferior courts, when a 
denies the right of suffrage to men of colour | question of property dependent upon citizen- 
unless they have been for three years citi-| ship shall come before him, to infer that in 
zens of the state. And the laws of New York | the opinion of the supreme court the people 
require that a man of colour, before he is| of colour are not citizens, and therefore, how- 
permitted to vote at elections, shall swear or | ever it is to be regretted, he is not at liberty 
affirm that he has been for three yearsa citi-| to decide that they are. This adjudication 
zen of the state. In the convention of New| may be considered as an evidence of the 
York, in 1821, Rufus King closed an. argu- | dimness of vision produced by the murky at- 
ment on behalf of the people of colour, with| mosphere of slavery which spreads its fogs 
the declaration, that as certainly as the child-|and vapours over those who are connected 
ren of any white man are citizens, so certainly | with it by commercial and political ties. 
the children of the black man are citizens. | There is yet one hope to console us, that the 
Impressed coloured sailors have been|time will come when the bench of the su- 
claimed by the national government as citi-| preme court of Pennsylvania may be filled by 
zens of the United States; and coloured men, | men of more enlighted and liberal minds, who 
going to Europe, have received passports| will perceive the injustice of this decision, 
rom the department of state, certifying that | and stamp their veto upon it. E. L. 








Errata.—In the first portion of this essay, page 211, 
The proposed constitution of Missouri re- third colamn, 34th line from top, for “ hath a servant,” 


1778, it was provided that the free inhabitants | quired the legislature to pass such laws as dias tek diate 


column, 13th line, for “ word,” read “ moral.” 
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laws made to regulate a people peculiarly 
situated. Their government and laws ema. 
nated from the same omnipotent power which 
opened for them a passage through the 
mighty waters, and guided them by “a pil. 
lar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night.” They were intended and designed 
for that age, and suited to their peculiar cir. 
cumstances. “The clouds and thick dark- 
ness” which enveloped their laws, have been 
dissipated by the rays of the gospel dispensa. 
tion revealing only in characters, so plain, 
that he who runs may read, the decalogue, 
the basis of all law, upon which is the solemn 
mandate “thou shall not kill”—universal in 
its obligation and endless in its duration. Do 
not those who usurp the power over life 
abridge that “appointed time,” which has 
been given to man! Do not those who inflict 
the penalty of death “distribute the most 
awful dispensations of Deity, usurp his attri- 
butes, and fix by their own decree a limit to 
that existence which Almighty power alone 
can give, and which its own sentence alone 
should destroy ?” 

He said he was aware that many indivi- 
duals of great worth and distinguished ability 
were to be found on both sides of the ques- 
tion of the right to take life, and their opi- 
nions were to be regarded with the greatest 
respect. 

Those who consider the right as unques- 
tioned, he solemnly invoked to regard this 
question merely as a question of expediency. 
In this view of the subject, he remarked that 
the severity of punishment did not prevent the 
commission of crimes. Death with all its 
terrors does not deter men from the perpetra- 
tion of high crimes. Read the official cri- 
minal statistics of England, and you will 
concur with me in opinion that severity of 
punishment has not a controlling effect upon 
offenders. Numerous are the cases in which 
individuals have committed crimes punished 
with death within the sight of the gibbet, and 
in the crowd convened to witness the spec- 
tacle of a public execution; and, alas! in our 
own favoured country, instances are not want- 
ing, where capital offences have been com- 
mitted, either near the place of execution, or 
by individuals before reaching their homes 
after witnessing this human sacrifice. Be- 
sides, this punishment does not produce any 
visible effect upon the individuals sentenced 
themselves. In the cells in which the con- 
victs condemned to death are confined in 
England, you witness a degree of levity and 
thoughtlessness utterly inexplicable. 

In your reformed and benign penitentiary 
‘system, which by the liberality and enlight- 
ened clemency of the state has been esta- 
blished, the great object of punishment is the 
reformation of the offender. Death secures 
the safety of society; but, alas! it also se- 
cures the destruction of the unfortunate and 
miserable offender for time, perhaps, for eter- 
nity. The fatal sentence it is feared, in too 
many cases, cuts off all hope of repentance, 
all hope of forgiveness, all hope of Heaven. 
































as to abolish capital punishments, except for 
the crime of murder in the first degree. 
An interesting debate took place in the lower 
house on the question, and the following re- 
marks were made in the course of it :— 
Mr. Motteson said—This bill has been 
introduced, by the committee on _ ae 
Permit me, therefore, as one who has long|'" accordance with the wishes of a large an 
felt a solicitude upon the subjects entrusted | Tespectable number of the citizens of the mort 
to them, thus briefly to acknowledge the gra- made known to us by their petitions; and in 
tification I have derived from a perusal of |®0W Soliciting your attention to its provisions, 
their proceedings for the past year, and learn- |! frankly confess I never before so intensely 
ing the attention and cares they have ex- felt the responsibility incident ee station 
tended to the different departments. A lead-|*? which we have been as ae ee 
ing feature, I understand to be (if one may required to act, not merely Hesiee of te a. 
so speak) providing a home for the homeless the property, reputations, or liberty of indi- 
—or to say more properly, endeavouring to viduals, but to determine upon the lives of our 
procure some of. the comforts of a father’s or | @llow-citizens. bh sailed 
a mother’s fire-side for those who, by the| . The enlightened humanity of the commu- 
loss of these invaluable relatives, or whose | ty has taken away the heart-rending exhi- 
necessary vocations separate them from the bition of public executions. Until within a 
home of their youth, know not where to seek | fw years om pmo on — ae 
a substitute, or how suitably to occupy the|"°cessary for the wellare o aaa » but the 
hours not engaged by their business. This |°P©® and exposed exhibition of the sacrifice 
appears happily provided for when concerned | 88 been eet and it satin aaa for = 
riends devote some portion of their time to|*® decide, whether on - aie “ - = 
the “social and conversational objects” ori- an a days sha entirely re- 
sia the kindnesses at all ines 80 acceptable| _ The introduction ofthis bill opens the ques: 
to those who, under their bereavement, feel | "> whether capital punishment is either 
themselves alone—or who, amid their engage- right or expedient? It is this question, which, 
ments, find themselves among strangers. Such | ¥® ®r¢ i a shige * rece toenewer 
a design seems fitly blended with the literary |"94er the solemn obligations we have sean 
character of the reading rooms. And it is ed, and in offering to your consideration a few 
encouraging to perceive the library already brief and unconnected remarks, at my . 
numbers nearly sixteen hundred volumes, that | S't08 seems to require me to make, my o 
the cabinet is increasing, and to know that ject is, (if I know myself,) to contribute my 
the series of lectures upon natural philosophy, |! aiding you to arrive at a just and pro- 
meteorology, and physiology, have been well | P° sesuh. ife is the gift of arte a 
attended ; affording a desirable place of resort|Cteator “ breathed into man’s ees a . ~ 
to the studious, or to the scientific members breath of life, and man became a » rehtfall 
of our religious society. That treasure no other power can rightiully 
These results cannot but be gratifying, |°sttey» but that which created it. Society 
when we consider the period which has|®9* 0 right to take away that which “= 
elapsed since forming the association, to have|"°t confer. The ene, Be wah a 
been one of peculiar embarrassment in the|*he liberty of the citizen. The well-being o 
monied affairs of our community. If thus society may and does imperiously require the 
much has been accomplished under such cir-|©*¢?eise of this high power; but the safety of 
cumstances, what may we not hope for when sedate tilesarhartet ae cai 
milly, Ftc Sew a Seni to destroy life any where eo in as 
themselves to entertain a consideration of any ae _ are Soe ateat 
necessity to curtail their appropriations for|®: ‘™ cy ome em me are oes blond nee 
* books, periodicals, or lectures ;” but rather, Seed tie ames ™ ‘ norngee S hs - 
that they will feel themselves strengthened by Aes she ; nies a ahi ‘tanita 
a success which has attended their endeavours | MOMBEF Shalt to tg. f life hi 
beyond the expectation of many of their con- oo es the a He . ae life 
vinnie: and as, by their report, we are in- ail me hed sts oun wie lite Win th 
Roenied Hay pees received a legiey {rom one tend that the ar rovisions of that wale 
of our most highly valued Friends, there are |°°" ily binding? The ns besieniene dame 
sufficient reasons for them to be encouraged | 27° d¥e"y S gu 


. from one is equally applicable to all or it fails 
by a confidence that, from different sources, | ~*~. : ; 
if their rooms are interesting, they _ in te'efivet. If the blood of him who “shed. 


fail to be timely supported deth man’s blood” is required, you must also 


FRIENDS’ READING ROOMS. 
The managers’ report exhibits so interest- 
ing a view of the benefits which have already 
resulted from this institution, that some ex- 
pression of sentiment regarding it appears 
due from the friends of the concern. 




























exact “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.” If the injunction referred to be bind- 
ing as a part of revelation, why does not the 
remark “that in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses the truth shall be established” lead 
to an enactment requiring every fact to be|Tell me not that the people are opposed 
confirmed by at least two witnesses in courts|to the humane substitution now proposed. 
of justice? The Mosaic code was a body of|Say not that they require the shedding of 


econ 
For “ The Friend.” 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 

It will doubtless afford satisfaction to the 
readers of “The Friend” to learn that the 
legislature of New Jersey, by a recent law, 
has so amended the penal code of that state 
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blood. It is a slander upon the humane 
and kindly feelings of your fellow-citizens, 
The error of this objection is every where 
to be seen in the unwillingness of your 
judges to condemn, end your jurors to con- 
vict. The remark is proverbial, that it is 
almost impossible to obtain a verdict which 
will condemn a man to death. 

The uncertainty of verdicts, the possibility 
that the innocent may be condemned, is to my 
mind a conclusive argument, if there were no 
other, for the abolition of the punishment of 
death. When the sentence has been pro- 
nounced and executed, there is no appeal, no 
review, no correction of errors and mistakes. 
The reports of capital cases show how clear 
condemnatory circumstances may appear 
against innocent individuals, how strong the 
evidence may be brought against unoflending 
persons. Men are arraigned for murder. 
Society is at once excited. Popular indigna- 
tion is strong. Every circumstance is exagge- 
rated and too often an accusation amounts to 
positive proof. Witnesses and jurors partici- 
pate in the general feeling, and “ suspicions 
light as air are construed into proof as strong 
as holy writ.” A single case among many 
familiar, if not to you, sir, at least to every 
professional reader, will illustrate the difficul- 
ties connected with corrupt or deceptive testi- 
mony of the uncertainty attending human in- 
vestigation, and the impossibility of always 
attaining true and just conclusions. A son 
was charged with the murder of his father. 
His own sister was the witness. She testified 
that she left home in the evening, leaving 
only her father and brother, and staid all 
night at a neighbour’s house. She returned 
in the morning and found both missing. She 
immediately ran to the neighbours and re- 
turned with them. They found the father 
inhumanly murdered. There was snow on 
the ground and footsteps leading to and from 
the spot where the deceased was found. The 
brother’s shoes were obtained and suited the 
marks in the snow. His room was then 
searched, and in his private drawer a hammer 
discovered, covered with blood and brains. 
The young lady could not be mistaken. The 
sister could have no motive for deception. 
The defendant was convicted and executed. 
In a few years the mystery was revealed. 
That sister confessed that she did the dread- 
ful deed. 

A death-bed repentance extorted the truth; 
but it came, as it generally does, too late to} THE DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS. 
save the innocent. Let us, then, I entreat} The cross of Christ is a figurative speech, 
you, have no punishment but such as will en-| borrowed from the outward tree or wooden 
able you to rectify mistakes and release the| cross, on which Christ submitted to the will 
innocent when proved so. These views are|of God, in permitting him to suffer death at 
honestly entertained, and they have been|the hands of evil men. The cross mystical,| When the Jews would have defamed Christ’s 
frankly expressed. I confess I feel deeply | is that divine grace and power which crosses/ miracle of casting out ‘devils, by a blas- 
on this subject. I have stood by once and/the carnal wills of men, and gives a contra-|phemous imputation of it to the power of 
witnessed the execution of this dread sen-|diction to their corrupt affections, and con-| Belzebub, he said, “No man can enter a 
tence. I have been called upon profession-|stantly opposeth the imordinate and fleshly | strong man’s house, and spoil his goods, till 
ally to stand between the accused and death, | appetite of their minds, and so may be justly | he first bind the strong man;” which, as it 
and feel the deep and solemn situation of de-|termed the instrument of man’s body dying | shows the contrariety between Belzebub and 
pending life. Oh! sir, this punishment is in-| to the world, and being made conformable to| the power by which he dispossessed him, so 
human and terrible beyond description. It is| the will of God. For nothing else can mor-| it teaches that the souls of the wicked are the 
hard to die. It is hard when attended by | tify sin, or make it easy for us to submit to|devil’s house, and that his goods, his evil 
friends and surrounded’with the comforts of|the Divine will, in things very contrary to| works, can never be destroyed till he that 
society; but, it is truly awful, when our last| our own. wrought them and keeps the house, be first 


moments of agony are to be witnessed b 
those only who fee} that it is a felon’s dea 
—when our last conscious thought will be, 
that we shall be borne to a lone forsaken 
grave—that no kindred dust shall commingle 
with ours for ever. This is death. This is 
to die. Perhaps the wretched miserable con- 
vict has a wife, perhaps a child. If so, then 
better, far better, if prepared, that one grave 
contain that father, that mother, and that 
child. The survivors will only languish in 
continued suffering, and find their punishment 
in living and their relief only in dying. Our 
trust individually is immense. Remember, I 
beseech you, that if you refuse your assent to 
this bill, upon you will devolve the responsi- 
bility of the blood which is yet in this state 
to be judicially shed. ‘The juror is not an- 
swerable who renders a verdict of guilty. 
The judge is not answerable who sentences 
the condemned. The legislature alone as- 
sumes the dread responsibility. I do not ask 
the release of the guilty. Punish them. Im- 
mure them while they live, but spare, oh! 
spare their lives. Do you believe that the 
life of the murderer is forfeited? Then, I 
ask you, if imprisonment for life is not a vir- 
tual death? ‘The bill provides that the con- 
vict shall be considered civilly dead. His 
property is disposed of as if he were dead. 
He is divorced from his wife, separated from 
his family, and shut out from society. The 
places which knew him, shall know him no 
more for ever. Let him live then, I implore 
you, only to hear in his lone solitary cell the 
voice of divine clemency, “ repent and be for- 
given.” We may never see the individuals 
upon whom our determination to be made to- 
day will operate—in this life. But you and 
I will see them, “when time shall be no 
more.” ‘Then, you, sir, and each member of 
this committee will be confronted at the bar 
of Heaven. Amid the sad solemnities of that 
most eventful day, when the prayer of our 
affrighted souls will be, “« Lord, be merciful to 
us,” may we be enabled to add, “as we have 
been merciful to others.” And when the 
dread command will then be repeated in our 
ears as with the thunders of another Sinai, 
THOU SHALT NOT KiILL—may your 
and our response be, in view of our responsi- 
bilities this day, “ we are innocent of human 
blood.” 


The preaching of the cross, therefore, in 
primitive times, was fitly called by Paul, that 
skilful apostle in spiritual things, the power 
of God ; though to them that perish, then, as 
now, foolishness. That is, to those who were 
truly weary and heavy laden and needed a 
deliverer, to whom sin was burdensome and 
odious, the preaching of the cross, by which 
sin was to be mortified, was to them, the 
power of God, or a preaching of the Divine 
power, by which they were made disciples of 
Christ and children of God. And it wrought 
so powerfully upon them, that no proud or 
licentious mockers could put them out of love 
with it. But to those who walked in the 
broad way, in the full latitude of their lusts, 
and dedicated their time and care to the plea- 
sure of their corrupt appetites, to whom all 
yoke was and is intolerable, the preaching of 
the cross was and is foolishness; to which I 
may add, in the name of many nowadays, 
and the practice ridiculous, embraced by 
none, if they may be believed, but half witted 
people of stingy and singular tempers, affected 
by hypochondria and oppressed with melan- 
choly; for all this, and more, is bestowed 
upon the life of the blessed cross of Christ, 
in the persons of those who truly bear it, by 
the very professors and pretended admirers 
of it. 

Where does the cross appear, and must it 
be taken up? 

In the heart and soul; for where the sin is 
the cross must be. All evil comes from with- 
in; this Christ taught. From within, out of 
the heart of men proceed evil thoughts, adul- 
teries, fornications, murders, thefts, covetous- 
ness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an 
evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness; all 
these evils come from within and defile the 
man. The heart of man is the seat of sin, 
and where he is defiled, he must be sanctified; 
where sin lives it must die; it must be cruci- 
fied. Custom in evil hath made it natural 
for men to do evil; and as the soul rules the 
body, so this corrupt nature sways the whole 
man; but still it is all from within. The 
enemy’s temptations are ever directed to the 
mind, which is within. If they take not, the 
soul sins not; if they are embraced, lust is 
presently conceived, that is, inordinate de- 
sires; “ Lust conceived brings forth sin, and 
sin finished, that is, acted, brings forth death.” 
Here is both the cause and the effect, the 
very genealogy of sin, its rise and end. The 
heart of man is the devil’s work-house, where 
he exercises his power and art. And, there- 
fore, the redemption of the soul is aptly called 
the destruction of the works of the devil, 
and bringing in of everlasting righteousness. 


For ** The Friend.” 








bound. 

when the cross must be taken up, by which 
the strong man must be bound, his goods 
spoiled, and his temptations resisted ; that is, 
within, in the heart of man. 

How, and in what manner is the cross to 
be daily borne? 

The way, like the cross, is spiritual. It is 
an inward submission of the soul to the will 
of God, as it is manifested by the light of 
Christ in the consciences of men; though 
it be contrary to their inclinations. When 
evil presents, that which shows the evil also 
tells them they should not yield to it; and if 
they close with its counsel, it gives them 
power to escape it. But they who look and 
gaze upon the temptation, at last fall in with 
it, and are overcome by it; the consequence 
of which is, guilt and judgment. Therefore, 
as the cross of Christ is that spirit and power 
in men, though not of men, but of God, which 
crosseth and reproveth their fleshly lusts and 
affections ; so, the way of taking up the cross 
is an entire resignation of soul to the disco- 
veries and requirings of it; not to consult 
their worldly pleasure, carnal ease, or inte- 
rest, for such are captivated in a moment, but 
continually to watch against the very appear- 
ances of evil, and by the obedience of faith, 
that is, of true love and confidence in God, 
cheerfully to offer up, to the death of the 
cross, that evil part, that Judas in themselves, 
which not enduring the heat of the siege, and 
being impatient in the hour of temptation, 
would, by its near relation to the tempter, 
more easily betray their souls into his hands. 

Oh, this shows to every experience how 
hard it is to be a true disciple of Jesus! The 
way is narrow indeed, and the gate very 
strait, where not a word, no, not a thought 
must slip the watch, or escape judgment ; such 
cireumspection, such caution, such patience, 
such constancy, such holy fear and trembling. 
This gives an easy interpretation to that hard 
saying, ‘“‘ Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God,” those’ who are captivated 
with fleshly lusts and affections, for they can- 
not bear the cross; and they who cannot en- 
dure the cross, must never have the crown. 
To reign it is necessary first to suffer. 

William Penn. 
ame 


TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 

They say this world is fraught with guile, 
They say that lips may wear a smile, 
And yet the heart be cold the while, 

As Zembla’s sparkling icicle. 
They say that those beloved for years, 
Will fly when adverse fate appears, 
And meet us ’midst our lonely tears, 

With eye averted scornfully. 


Believe it not—oh no! oh no! 
True hearts there are, that love not so, 
Bat closer twine in grief and wo, 

And love ev’n more in misery ! 
There may be some, perchance, whose eye 
Will only smile when hope is high, 
And from the couch of sorrow fly, 

To meet in sounds of revelry. 
Yet think not all are false and fair! 
Though hearts of truth, alas! be rare, 
Some, some, at least, will surely bear 

The test of dark adversity. 

E. M. Caanprer. 


All which makes it easy to know 


FOURTH MONTH, 14, 1838. 


The conclusion is given to-day of the article 
commenced in the preceding number entitled, 
Remarks on the Opinion of the Supreme 
Court on the Rights of Coloured Persons in 
relation to Suffrage. We commend it to our 
readers as an able discussion of the subject ; 
completely disentangling and laying bare the 
flimsy web of sophistry, in which Chief Jus- 
tice Gibson has seen fit to invest his argu- 
ment, if argument it may be called. 

It affords us sincere satisfaction to announce 
a new and beautiful edition of an excellent, and, 
within the Society of Friends, a well known 
work, the title page of which is as follows— 
“The Rise and Progress of the People called 
Quakers. By William Penn. As unknown, 
and yet well known, 2 Cor. vi. 9.” Philadel- 
phia: Henry Perkins, 134 Chesnut street. 
Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 1838. 

The volume consisting of a little over one 
hundred pages, handsomely printed on good 
paper, and neatly bound in muslin, will, we 
understand, be ready for sale by the begin- 
ning of next week, by Henry Perkins, No. 134 
Chesnut street. The price will be made low, 
the object being an extensive circulation. 

Much as the character and principles of 
our Society have been misrepresented and 
traduced at different periods, there is reason 
to believe that the disposition is becoming in- 
creasingly prevalent among serious enquirers 
in various parts of this country, to examine 
for themselves into the real truth of the case; 
and perhaps there is no work better calculated 
in small compass to meet the wishes of candid 
and enquiring minds, than this plain, brief, 
and perspicuous outline of the principles and 
early history of the Society. 


The map of the meetings constituting Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, with an account of 
the times of holding those meetings, will be 
ready for delivery before the close of the 
yearly meeting. Subscribers are requested 
to call for their copies at the book store of 
Nathan Kite, Apple-tree alley, the first door 
above Fourth street. 

An annual meeting of the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends, will be held on the evening 
of third day, the 17th instant, at half past 
seven o'clock, in the committee room, Arch 
street. 

The members of both sexes, and other 


be read, and officers for the ensuing year will 
be chosen. 

Friends who feel interested in the concern 
are invited to attend. 


Samvet Mason, Jr., Sec’ry. 
4 mo. 14th, 1838. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


Three teachers are wanted in the boys’ 
schools, viz. one to take charge of the ma- 
thematical department, one of the reading 
school, and the other to teach the elementary 
branches. Apply to 

Tuomas Kire, 
No. 32, North Fifth street. 

Witiram Evans, 
No. 134, South Front street. 

Tuomas Kruper, 
No. 8, South Fourth street. 

Philadelphia, 4th mo. 14th, 1838. 

(> The duties of the summer session will 
commence at Westtown, on second day, the 
30th instant, at which time the classes will 
be arranged for the term. And as no pupils 
are to be brought to the school or taken 
away on the first day of the week, it is very 
desirable they should all be there on seventh 
day, the 28th instant. 

4 mo. 14th, 1838. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL. 


A teacher is wanted to act as principal of 
the boys’ school. Apply to 


Tuomas Kimper, 
No. 8, South Fourth street, 
Linpzey Nicnotson, 
No. 24, South Twelfth street. 
Tuomas Evans, 
Corner of Third and Spruce streets, or 
Cuartes YARNALL, 
No. 39, Market street. 


Philadelphia, 3d mo. 29th, 1838, 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It would save us much inconvenience if our 
correspondents would always keep the busi- 
ness part of their letters distinct from com- 
munications for “ The Friend,” which may 
be done on the same sheet, but so that they 
can be separated without copying either. 
ee 

Diep, 15th of third month, 1838, at his residence 
near Mount Pleasant, Jefferson county, Ohio, Joux 
Loxp, a member and elder of Short Creek monthly 
meeting, in the 74th year of his age, after an afflicting 
and painful illness of near three months, which he 
bore with the fortitude and resignation becoming 
Christian; earnestly desiring that he might be sup- 


Friends who feel interested in the objects of| ported with patience to the end, which was mercifully 


the association, are invited to attend. 


Joun Carter, Clerk. 

4 mo. 14th, 1838. 

The annual meeting of “The Institute for 
Coloured Youth,” will be held at the com- 
mittee room, Arch street meeting house, on 
fourth day evening, the 18th instant, at half 
past seven o’clock. 

The annual reports of the managers and 
treasurer, with the minutes of the board, will 


granted ; for through the whole course of his illness, 
he was not heard to utter one murmur or repining ex- 
pression ; and after the paroxysms of pain were abated, 
he was cheerful, and would often express his peaceful 
resignation to the event whatever it might be. Borne 
down at length by the excruciating nature of his 
sufferings, he passed quietly away, leaving us the 
comfortable and consoling assurance that our loss is 
his everlasting gain. 
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